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Gentlemen:— our fathers, and regarded as worthy of all praise 
T feel that it is quite superfluous for me to ad- the Constitution which they adopted in 1780, 

dress you this evening. I understand that seve- fitted as it was for the time, eminently useful as 
ral very distinguished citizens of the Common- it proved to be for a long period, yet they 
wealth, the President of the Convention, and the felt no hesitation in doing as their fathers 
late Governor of the Commonwealth, among the did, which was, to make a change where change 
number, with whom the whole subject of the re« might be needed. Gentlemen, it is scarcely 
vised Constitution is exceedingly familiar, and necessary fer me to say to this audience, that he 
who are able to present it inthe most satisfacto- takes a very incorrect view of his relations to his 
ty manner, have addressed you at length upon ancestors, who believes he must take their work, 
all the topics which are thesubjects of considera- as they left it—that he must walk-in all their foot 
tion this evening. You have not only been fa- steps, that he should not advance with the im 
vored with the views of these gentlemen, but you provements of his day and age, (applause) for, 
have had an Opportunity to hear the other side; gentlemen, the world has advanced heretofore, 
those of you who were in the hall last evening, and it is, we trust, to make further progress iw 
and I trust that many of you were here, to listen the years to come. Itis our hope, is it not, for 
to the remarks of the eloquent gentleman, the future, that advances in the right direction, 
[Hon. Samuel Hoar,] who occupied the attention will continue to be made? (cheers.) The farmer 
of the audience for the space of some twohours, of the present day, might as well say that he 
and also to the views, in 1853, of that other dis- would use only the plow which his father used, 
tinguished gentleman {Gov. Lincoln,] who and would not take one, of the manufacture of 
preceded him. You have, therefore, both, our enterprising neighbors, because it bore the 
sides of the question before you, and,I doubt not, marks of improvement upon it, as to say, with 
you have carefully read the Constitution itself. reference to affairs of Government and society, - 
What, then, shall I say to you? I can but travel that he would receive’no changes, because those 
over the ground, poorly enough, which others changes would make that Government to differ 
have already passed over, and, I dare say, I may from the Government of his fathers. There are 
repeat arguments which have been already improvements in all the arts, and in all the sci- 
urged, for I have not heard them, with the ex- ences, and among them I trust there are improve- 
ception of those offered by a single individual, ments in the science of Government. (applause, ) 
the late President of the Convention, who,in the For when we remember how far in advance of the 
discharge of his duties, well satisfied his audi- past our fathers were, who framed the Constitu- 
ence. (Applause.) But, it is the duty of those tion of 1780, shall we not prove ourselves to be 
who represented you at. the late Convention, to* degenerate sons, if we too, after the lapse of 70 
come at your call, and to give their own views of years, cannot make some progress in the science 
the results, and,if it be a repetition, to repeat the of government? (Cheers. 

arguments which you have heard, or which will 5% Gentlemen, many changes have been proposed 
be most pertinent to the question under conside- by the new Constitution, which I believe, are sat- 
ration. isfactory to the community generally. The op- 

At was the duty of the Convention to pay re- ponents. of the new Constitution admit that 

gard to established principles, and at the same many useful changes have been made, but. they 
time to adapt the amended Constitution to the complain, that with those beneficial results, there 
present condition of the Commonwealth. The are others not so acceptable to them. I shall pass 
“people expected a change ; certainly they would over many of the modifications about which there . 
not have called the Convention together, if, in is no controversy in the community, and which 
their judgment, no change had been needed.— are admitted to be beneficial. We have changed 
‘The emphatic vote, therefore, by which the Con- the constitution of the Senate, and we have sub- 
vention was called, announced this fact, that stituted for the present districts, single senatorial 
there were defects in the present Constitution, districts; and I believe the whole Commonwealth 
and the fact also that the people desired some jis satisfied, that.in introducing that change, an 
changes to be introduced. ‘The Convention, ad- important and most beneficial improvement has 
hering to sound principles, have endeavored, at been made. j 
the same time, to modify the institutions of the My friend (the Chairman) has referred, also, to 
Commonwealth, and to ‘adapt its power of Gov- the change proposed in the election of many of 
ernment to the wants and to the spirit of the our subordinate officers, so that the patronage of 
prosent day. While they venerated the work of the executive has been diminished, andthe power 
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ef the people increased, by transferring from the 
executive to the people, the appointment of a 
considerable number of the County officers. Gen- 
tlemen, our opponents, T believe, touch this sub- 
ject very carefully. While they would prefer that 
‘things should remain as they are, the only argu- 
ment they venture to use upon this point, is,that 
we must not touch our venerated Constitution. 
(Cheers.}~ But you, gentlemen, who have passed 
beyond that, and who are willing to look at the 
Constitution as it is, and to make such changes as 
it needs, will judge for yourselves whether any 
objection can exist to the new mode of electing 
eertain County officers, which has been recom- 
mended by the Convention. I do not believe that 
the mass of the people, however it may be with. 
ecrtain individuals, will distrust their own wis- 
dom and capacity, in the election or appointment 
of officers of the description to which E refer.— 
They will not doubt that they can be safely and 
wisely intrusted with power to elect Sheriffs, 
Judges of Probate, Registers of Probate, and the 
several officers, the power to elect whom is now 
for the first time to be transferred to the people. 

Gentlemen, aman must be exceedingly igno- 
rant, not of-the tendency of the times, merely, 
put of the actual condition of things throughout, 
the United States, to believe for a moment that 
the people will hesitate to secure to themselves 
this power, or that any Constitution will be 
framed or adopted by the people, which shall here- 
after deprive them of that power. (Applause.) 

The change is in conformity with the Consti- 
tution of every State whose Constitution has 
been adopted or modified within a few years past. 
It is in conformity, I believe, with the sentiments 
or the people everywhe-e, not in Massachusetts, 
not in N. Kngland.only,but in the whole country. 
And, gentlemen, let me say to our conservative 
friends, who fear that there will be nothing but 
change and instability in all mortal affairs, if the 
Judges of Probate and the Registers of Probate 
shall be.elected by the people, that the history of 
the past will instruct them, that there is.no dan- 
ger in intrusting the people with the appoint- 
ment of these officers. hat has been the his- 
tory of the past? Officers of this description 
have been generally appointed by the Governor. 
But, as if to test the opposite principle, and to 
afford to future generations the light of a little 
experience, our fathers, strangely enough, did 
leave tothe people the election of one or two county 
officers. ‘Lhe Judges of Probate were appointed 
by the Governor, but the Register of Deeds was 
elected by the people, and the County Treasurer 
also. Let those gentlemen, then, who fear insta- 
bility for the future, look to the past for a lesson 
full of instruction on this head. Have we not 
had, since that Constitution went into operation, 
good and true men for our Registers of Deeds, 
and for County Treasurers? (Applause.) Have 
wo not, at the present day? 

Well, gentlemen, although there has been an 
annual election of County Treasurer, by the peo- 
ple, yet, such has been the stability of the peo- 
ple—such the confidence with which they sustain 
and uphold a faithful servant, that, for the last 
sixty three years, the County of Worcester has 
had but two County Treasurers, (applause) and 
foralmost. seventy years, from 1784, I think, 
when a person, Mr. Baldwin, of whom few here 
have heard, perhaps, ceased by death to bea 
Register of Deeds, we have had but four incum- 
bents of that office. Now, while one administra- 
tion has succeeded another, in the government of 
the State, and officers have been placed in power, 
and removed, at each turn of the wheel, the peo- 
ple, themselves, have steadily stood by their 
faithful servants, and, regardless even of their 
political-opinions, they have sustained them in 
their offices. (Applause.) Now, I would ask 
those venerable gentlemen who came here to 
plead for the old Constiturion unchanged, and 
who tremble, while looking at the future, lest 
chaos should come back again,to consider the ex- 
perience of Worcester County, and iuquire if 
there is not something there to allay their fears 


if there is not a lesson of wisdom there, and if 
they cannot read it, and understand the people 
better than they did before. So it will be, here- 
after, when the good men and true,who may now 
be serving you in ofllces to which they have beer 
appointed by the Governor, ]_ think will prove 
equally wise and faithful officers, if they should 
receive, as I dare say they will, the approbation 
of the people themselves. (Cheers.) 


Gentlemen, my friend has said, also, that if you 
ratify the doings of the Convention, you secure from 
legislative change the secret ballot law. (Cheers-)— 
That this is a valuable change, I believe the people 
of theeCommonwealth are coming to be unanimous- 
ly convinced. — I believe,since the experience of last 
spring, no party will dare to rise up iw this Com- 
monweatth, for some years at least, and attempt to 
do-away. with the secret ballot law. But, lest they 
should see fit to undertake so unwise anact, the*new 
Constitution, if you adopt it, will put it forever be- 
yond the reach of any party legislation in the State. 
We want it. We want it to protect from harm every 
man, however dependant he.may be, with regard to 
his peeuniary affairs, who would go to the ballot 
box and deposit his vote,according to his own judg- 
ment of what is right. And I think you, gentlemen, 
residing im the city of Worcester, have seen some- 
thing already, of the necessity of such a law, and 
will duly, appreciate its benefits. (Cheers-) For you 
have seen in this goodly city, a man go to the fills, 
and with tears in his eyes, deposit his vole,and even 
while he performed that act, declare ‘*This| is not 
my Vote; itis the vote of a wealthy man im Boston, 
on whom my family is in some measure dependent.’” 
You, gentlemen, know very well that this is not the 
only instanee in which a man, in this city, has been 
swayed (rom his purposes and desires, by the influ- 
ence of controling power. The people, F beleve, 
have willed that so far as the laws and the Consti- 
tution can prevent it, there shall be no ‘such inter 
ference,hereafter, with the rights of the citizen; and 
my friend, (the chairman, ) has well said,.“* We have 
had-of late fresh evidence of the importance of such 
a law to protect the citizen against’ the encroach- 
ments upon private right from another and a more 
distant quarter. (Cheers. 


We have scen the head of one of the depart- 
ments at Washington, presuming to dictate to 
the voters in Massachusetts, not only how they 
shall deposit their votes in the coming election, 
but to say that every subordinate officer, who 
shall dare to vote against the views and wishes of 
the administration, shall be removed at once from 
his office. Now, gentlemen, the people haye said 
that no man, whatsoever may be. his wealth or his. 
power, among ourselves, shall dictate to his.de- 
pendants, in what manner their suffrages shallh 
be cast; and the people of all parties, when~ 
ever the fact has{been known, have -expresseda 
decided indignation against that man, who has 
dared to undertake to control, by means of his 
wealth or influence, the vote of those who were 
in any way dependant upon him. The people 
have said that they would fix the mark of scorn 
upon the man, who would even deprive of wages, 
which he himself gave, that man who did not 
vote as he wished him to vote. They have said that 
at he should not use even Ais own money for the 
purposes of corrupting the voters of the Com- 
monwealth, without meeting the indignant 
frown of the community. What, then, shall be 
said of him, at the seat of government, at Wash-, 
ington, who says, not to his dependants, but to 
the offleers of the people, that they shall not 
have, not his money, but the money of the peo- 
ple, their allowed stipend for their services, unless 
they yote according to the views which he, or the 
administration which he represents, shall approve. 
Gentlemen, I canuot believe that there are many 
men in this Commonwealth, so lost to a sense of 
their just rights—so stripped of the manhood 
which belongs to fxeemen, as to be in- 
fluenced by the threat which has come from 
Washington, so as to give his vote in any other 
manner than that in which his conscience dic- 


¢ates it should be done. (Applause.) . The 
‘man, who. will yield to such a mandate, for 
the poor rewards of office, is too mean even to 
havebeen a Tory, in the days of the Revolution. 
(Loud Cheers.) In Austria, at this moment, he 
would be a servile sycophant at the feot of the 
throne; and, wherever he may be, he is, fit. only 
to bea slave. (Loud applause.) I trust that 
Massachusetts will come out well from this trial, 
as she has from many in past-years, and that the 
spirit of the Reyolutioun will rise-up at the 
sound of this repping from the seat of govern- 
ment. ({Applause.) ‘ 

Gentlemen, the Council has also been made 
elective; and I do not understand that this 
change in the Constitution is regarded by any, 
as otherwise than wise and beneficial. I need 
not allude more particularly to those propositions 
which meet the general approbation of all par- 
ties of the community; at lgast, which no 
portion of the community openly venture to op- 
pose. 

I come now to that subject about which much 
has alread ybeen said, by my friend, who opened 
the discussion of this evening, and about which 
you have heard and read so much. -Itis the great 
subject of discussion, and, upon the decision. of 
the people on this matter, depends the question 
whether the Constitution shall be adopted or lost. 
ispeak of the subject of.representation. You 
know very well, that certain changes were made 
n the Constitution, some thirteen years ago, by 
ihe people of this Commonwealth, by which the 
representation of towns was considerably modi- 
fied; yet the change, at the time it took place, 
did not violate the right which most towns in the 
Commonwealth had, of sending a representative 
to.the General Court, every year, or nearly every 
year. . 

The evils which have since been found to exist, 
then comparatively slight, result from the ,ope- 
ration ‘of causes,. unforseen by the friends of the 
@constitutional change in, 1840, and which have 

proved to be, in various parts of the State,highly 
injurious and oppressive. And singe that time, in 
consequence of the construction of railroads, of 
the increase of various branches of business, and 
of the great immigration from abroad, the popu- 
jation of this State has increased in a far greater 
ratio, than was dreamed of in 1840, when the last 
amendment on the subject of representation was 
adopted. The consequence is, that, at the pres- 
ent day, one hundred and thirty nine towns in 


this Gommonwealth, or about one half of the- 


whole number,are deprived of the right of annual 
representation. ‘Great as this evil is, the Pros- 
pect for the future is still more appalling. Seven 
years hence, when, under the provisions of the 
present Constitution, another census shall be 
taken, it will be found that not less than 180 
towns in this Commonwealth, considerably more 
than a majority of the whole number, will be de- 
prived of that right; and, according to the rate 
of increase of population, which has taken place 
within the past ten years, this evil will go on in- 
creasing, until the power of the ,Commonwealth, 
so far as the House of Representatives is con- 
eerned,will be placed in the possession and keep- 
ing of a very few cities and large towns. 

This, gentlemen, was an eyil not to be borne. 
The people had come to the conclusion, long 
since, I apprehend, that a change was necessary. 

“They endeavored to effect it through the legisla- 
ture, by means of the constitutional provision 
which made legislative amendments, when adopt- 
ed by the people, to. be of binding force. Buta 
majority of two-thirds of two successive legisla- 
tures, in that case, was required, and the conse- 
quence was, the defeat of every amendment. No 
remedy remained, but 2 Convention of the people, 
to new-model the Constitution, and adapt it to 
their present and future wants. . It was a matter 
of great difficulty; a subject upon which there 
were various and conflicting views. it was one, 
therefore. upon which there must be some degree 
of compromise; and the result has been such 
as the Convention, after. much discussion 
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and long deliberation, were able to arrive ate 
By it, the. most of the towns which had been 
deprived of their right to an annual representa- 
tion, have had that privilege restored to them, 
and provision is made to prevent the increase of 
the evil of non representation in the future. 

And now, gentlemen, it is for the people. of the 
Commonwealth to say, whether these 139 towns 
shall be deprived of their rightof representation, 
and not only this, but whether, in 1860, there 
shall be 180 towns, thus deprived of this right, or 
whether this evil, which has gone en so far, shall 
be allowed to go no farther; and the corrections 
which the Convention have seen fit to suggest, 
shali be immediately applied to it. What are the 
objections? I believe that none who are in favor 
of town representation, have pretended that the 
Convention did not parcel out the right of repre- 
sentation, as carefully and as wisely as it could be 
done, acting upon that principle. But, yet there 
is a large party in the Commonwealth—I speak 
not of political parties—claiming to be even a 
majority, who say that they will adhere to what 
they call the ‘‘venerated Constitution,” and whe 
begin and end their meetings with cheers for that 
same ‘‘venerated Constitution.” \They say the 
evils shall continue—that the remedy shall not 


be applied, certainly not if you preserve 
town representation, Now, my friends, i¢ 
is no small thing-——I appeal to you-—te 


deprive one half of the towns of this Common 
wealth, of their annual representation in the Leg- 
islature. It is aright, which they enjoyed under 
the old Constitution—the ‘‘venerated Constitu- 
tion’’ of 1780. It is a right which they acquired 
before that Constitution was adopted, and one 
which would seem to be essential to the citizens 
of a free republie. But, the complaint is, that, if 
you adopt the new Constitution, you give the 
small tywns in the State a digproportionate repre« 
sentation in the House; that you do not give to 
the large cities the number of representatives, 
proportionate to the number which sends a repre- 
sentative from the small towns. Well, gentle- 
men, the fact is so. There is, undoubtedly, a 
numerical inequality, in the plan proposed for 
your adoption. But, they who regard num- 
erical equality as the great object to be 
attained, do not look carefully at the princi- 
ples which should lie atthe foundation of a gov- 
eritment for the people. Numerical. equality is 
one (lement, but it is only one, in the Constitu- 
tion of the Legislature. ‘There are other circum~ 
stances, growing out of the history and condition 
of a State, more important to be considered, of- 
tentimes, than mere numerical equality. I hold 
that the continuance of the evil, of depriving so 
many towns in the Commonwealth, of the right 
of representation, is one, which cannot be _justi- 
fied, that itis not a question to be settled upon 
‘principles of expediency, but to be détermined by 
a regard to right; and that, every year, in which 
this oppressive state of things is continued, we 
actually deprive many towns in the Common- 
wealth, of important and dearly cherished rights. 
Much of the capital, which the orators have em- 
ployed and carried. about the Commonwealth in 
opposition to the doings of the Convention, is 
made by refering to the small towns, which, by 
the plan put forth by the Convention, will be en- 
titled to representation. They take extreme 
cases. They refer, for instance, to the town of 
New Ashford, one of the smallest towns in the 
Commonwealth, and complain that the largest 
towns are’not invested with a power of: represen- 
tation, proportionate to that which the town of 
New ashford will be permitted to exercise. 
> Gentlemen, if this were to be determined by a 
mere reference to figures, I admit the correctness 
of the conclusions to which our opponents come. 
But our fathers did not reason as they do. Our 
fathers, from the commencement, gave to the 
small towns, as well as to the large, the right of 
representation in the General Court, not only 
under the republican form which .we now have, 
but long before that form of government was 
founded; and the town of New Ashford, which, 


by the new Constitution, is to be allowed a repre- 
sentative, not every year, but six years out of ten, 
consents, from the necessity of the case, to re- 
ceive this modification of its rights. 

Where, I pray you, did the town of New Ash- 
ford originally obtain this right? From the Con- 
stitution of 1780? No. Before the Constiution 
of 1780 was framed, that right was solemnly guar- 
antied. And I would ask those, who look only 
to the past for lessons of wisdom, to advert to the 
doings of the legislature of Massachusetts, of 
1774, where they will find, that, im July of that 
year, one month after the battle of Bunker Hill, 

he legislature declared, that, ‘‘ Whereas certain 
towns had been incorporated with the provision 
that they should not be allowed to senda yepre- 
Sentative to the General Court, and whereas such 
restriction is against, common right,” they then 
enacted, that it should be, from that time forth, 
repealed; (applause) and they entitled that law, 
not a law to confer the right of representation 
upon the towns mentioned, or referred to, but 
they pronounced it to be a law, declaratory of the 
right, not using the usual form of enactment,but 
making it declaratosy,simply,of that which existed 
before asaright. 

‘In that day, which tried the whole people of 
the Commonwealth, and by those men, who looked 
into the principles of free government with care 

“as well as sagacity, it was determined to bea 
matter of inherent sight, that representation 
should be allowed to every town. Then and there, 
this little town of New Ashford had its right se- 
cured to it, and when the Convention of 1780 fol- 
lowed, it confirmed that right, and provided for 
it in the Constitution of the government which it 
then established. At that day, no representation 
was known, but the representation of towns; and 
no town in the Commonwealth was without its 
representation. i 

Lunderstand, that the venerable gentleman, 
(Hon, Samuel Hoar,) who addressed those who 
were gathered in this hall last evening, and for 
whom I have the highest respect, appealed to the 
mechanics of Worcester, and inquired, are 
you a mechanic, and are you willing thatyour vote 
should count only one-fourth part as much as that 
of aman in New Ashford, or some other town. 
Gentlemen, it was not consistent with the ordinary 
candor of that distinguished gentleman, to ad- 
dress you in that manner. I think a better appeal 
to the mechanics of Worcester, might be made in 
this way. While you have several représenta- 
tives, from year to year, and every year, to advo- 
cate your right in the Legislature of the State, 
respecting any question affecting you—such as, 
the division of the town or county, or any other” 
matter deeply interesting to you, are you unwil- 
ling that the people of any one of the rural towns 
should be allowed their right toa single Repre- 
snntative, when questions, vital to the interests 
of that town, reaching evento the division,or ‘the 
integrity of the town.itself, may come before the 
legislature? Task the mechanics of Worcester, 
while they have four or five representatives, and 
are soon to have an increased number, to advo- 
cate and maintain their rights before the legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth, if they are willing 
that the people of the rural towns, although 
sparsely settled, and few in numbers, should yet 
be deprived of their rights? (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, the class of rural population occu- 
pies at least five sixths of the territory of Massa» 
chusetts. Phey cannot readily change their hab- 
itations, and, for the most part, where they live 
they expect to die. They are engaged in rural 
occupations, yet they have leisure, during the 
long winter. and at other seasons of rest, to read,’ 
to reflect, to look into the principles of free goy- 
ernment, and become familiar with those great 
truths upon which it rests securely as upon its firm 
foundation. They are sent occasionally, to the 
legislature,and they carry back and diffuse in the 
neighborhoods from which they came,the wisdom 
and the intelligence which they derive from com- 
muning with other minds, and from the discns- 


sions which they hear at the capital of the State, 
They are men, upon whom reliance can always 
be placed,in the hour of danger, and they are 
men, to whose prudence and wisdom, in the past, 
the Commonwealth has been much indebted for 
pradent measures which have been adopted, and 
for the wise management of all the concerns of 
government. If there isa class of persons in 
this Republic, who ean be_ relied on, under all 
circumstances, and in all times, to defend the 
soil they tread,it is the yeomanry of the country. 
From that class of our people, from these rural 
districts, have sprung, perhaps, four fifths of alt 
the eminent men we have had in this nation. 

Look at your great statesmen, your presidents, 

from Washington down tothe present incumbent; 
look at your distinguished men in all departments 
of life; your judges, your eminent mechanics, 
whose inventions have dlessed, while they have 
astonished the world; and, let me ask, have not 
four-fifths of them gained the rudiments of 
knowledge, the manliness of character, and the 
sound morals, which have adorned their lives, 
among the hills and in the rural districts of the 
State. Shall this class of citizens be deprived of 
their right of representation ? Is it just to them? 
Is it safe for the State? I think no such selfish 
answer as my friend expected, will come from the 
hearts of the mechanics of Worcester. (Loud ap- 
plause.) But, on the other hand,there will be the 
generous reply to the men of New Ashford, of 
Hampshire, or Berkshire,or of Franklin, ‘“While 
our rights are taken care of at the capital of the 
State, send your single representative there too.” 
(Applause. ) 
+ I will not trust tomy own thoughts only, to do 
justice to that portion of the people of the State; 
but I will show to you, ina few words, in what 
estimation they were held by the patriots of the 
Revolution. At that day,there were but few me- 
chanics throughout the country; the yeomanry 
were, in proportion, more numerous ; and in that 
time of danger, the hearts of the patriots of the 
Revolution turned to them for support. Much of 
the talent and wealth at the Capital forsook the 
cause of the country, but there were some lead- 
ing men there, full of the true spirit of patriot- 
ism, who felt the defection around them, and who 
saw power, talent, and influence, in opposition to 
their movements, And where did they turn for 
support and relicf? 1t was to the yeomanry of 
that day. Samuel Adams, the great leader in'the 
early opposition to the encroachments of Great 
Britain, in July, 1774, when writing to another 
distinguished patriot of his time, said, “Tt is the 
virtue of the yeomanry we are chiefly to depend 
upon.” 

Josiah Quiney, Jr.—the Josiah Quincy of revo- 
lntionary time,one of the best patriots Massachu- 
setts has had, as well as one of the wisest and 
most eloquent of her young men—in the days 
that preceeded the revolutionary struggle, one 
whose writings, are now preserved as not only in- 
valuable to the generation to which they were 
addressed,but full of instruction to their posterity 
in all future time—had oceasion to address the 
people in reference to the encroachments made by 
the parliament of Great Britain. The particular 
subject of his thoughts was the Boston Port Bill,. 
by which the ports of the State were shut up 
against the admission or egress of vessels, in or- 
der to punish it for its insubordination, at that 
day. The language of his dedication is this: 
“To the Yeomany of my Country : 

The virtue, strength, and fortitude of the State 
gencrally reside in the freeholders of the nation. 
In you gentlemen, as the landed interest of the 
country, do I place my confidence, under God, 
this day. Jostan Quincy, Jr. 

May 14, 1774.” 

Now, gentlemen, there was no distrust of* the 
mechanics of that day, but they were few in num- 
ber. There was, however, distrust of the cities, 
and'the eye of the patriot was then turned to the 
country. Let me read, in this connection, as 


bearing upon the general subject, the language 


’ 


of James Otis, another of the ablest writers in 
defence of the then colonies, who,beforethe Reyolu- 
tion, said, ‘*The wisest and most virtuous States 
have always provided that the representation 
should be nwmerous,’’ making the word numer- 
ous very emphatic. $ 

Gentlemen, who is deprived 


of rights~by the 
proposed amendments? Why, the great com- 
plaint is, that the city of Boston, which wilk still 
retain thirty five representatives, will “yet be de- 
prived of her due share of. power, because, for 
every thousand inhabitants, she has not a re pre- 
sentative; because she has not, in proportion to 
her numbers, the same representation as. the 
smallest towns in the Commonwealth; and the 
distinguished gentleman, he who lately returned 
from the Court of St. James, says he is abso- 
lutely to be “‘disfranchised,” if this Constitution 
is adopted. (Great laughter.) Let us see 
how he is disfranchised. Numerical equality is 
not made the governing principle in Connecticut, 
Rhode island, Vermont, Maine; and in many 
other States of this Union. Pennsylvania 
adopted a provision in her Constitution, that 
no one city or town shall be entitled to more 
than a certain amount of representation in 
one~ branch of the Legislature, whateyer might 
beits population. I think it is limited to four.— 
North and South, you will find States which have 
felt it to be wise under the circumstances in 
whieh they were placed, to depart greatly from 
the principle of merely numerical equality. But, 
if there is a State in this Union, or if there ever 
was on the face of the carth} a State where this 
rincipleshould be departed from, it is the State 
in which we liye. * Her circumstances are unlike 
those of any other State, and they point strongly 
to the adoption of a different principle than mere 
numerical equality in the bestowment of power. 
Massachusetts has, what no other State of any 
magnitude, in this Union, has, and thatis, a city 
of enormous wealth, and of very great popula= 
tion, in her very centre; a city whose controlling 
influences are felt to the extremity of the State, 
in every direction; whose ties, which. connect 
the residue of the State to her, are numer- 
ous and strong, and whose influence is, 
kgyond precedent, powerful. Look at the State 
of New York; she has a great city, to be 
sure, but itis at one extremity of a State, po- 
sessing extensive territory and population, com- 
pared with Massachusetts. The city of New 
York is distant from large and populous portions 
of that State, further than she is from the city of 
orcester. Just so with Pennsylvania; although 
she has made a provision against an undue repre 
sentation for any city or town, yet her city of 
Philadelphia is not-situated, as Boston is, in the 
centre of the State, nor has she such a controll- 
ing influence as Boston has. 

I spoke of the great wealth of Boston. By the 
last valuation, the capital of that’ city exceeds 
two hundred millions of dellars. Whese is it >— 
Much of it is invested in railroads that extend to © 
the extreme limits of the State, It is invested in 
manufacturing towns, invested in banks, which 
ure owned and controlled, in a great measure, by 
the people of Boston. It is concentrated in a 
few hands there, and its influ@fice is felt through- 
out the Commonwealth. ‘Tell m2 what railroad, 
of any importance, in Massachusetts, is not 
owned by the capitalists of Boston. Tell me 
what considerable manufacturing enterprises there 
are, where the controlling influence is not heldin 
Boston. § 

Gentlemen, we complain not of these advanta- 
ges, we envy not her prosperity; but we are look- 
ing at this question of disfranchisement, merely. 
Then, what patronage has she? It is altogether 
greater than that possessed by the government of 
the State. What are the salaries of the agents of 
the manufacturing’ establishments, which are 
owned and controlled in that centre of capitaland 
influence? More’than are allowed to any of the 
officers appointed under the government of Mas- 
sachusetts. Independently of the Judges of the 


Snpreme Court, whose labors and expenses are 


-Boston—-who are 


very great, there are no officers in the Common- 
wealth whose salaries are equal to those of the 
agents and treasurers of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the cashiers of many banks in 
Boston, or of the heads of railroad com- 
panies in the State. Boston capital is enabled 
to call to its service, in these various offices, 
judges from the bench, and senators from the 
senate board, as well as lawyers from the bar. 
They may turn their backs upon all the patron- 
age in the State. The offices which are most vale 
uable are conferred substantially by the.capitai-. 
ists of Boston, and, where have this influence 
and power been used? I could call to mind a 
dozen instances, at this moment, some of them 
in this county, where public men, political men, 
have been called from the services which they 
were rendering to the public, to offices of agents, 
of moneyed corporations, the salaries of which are 
far above the salary of any office in the State ; 
and it has so happened, in all parts of the State, 
that men who could influence public opinion, 
leading men in political life, have been selected 
for these offices; atnd instances have occured, in 
all parts of the State, within the knowledge of 
many gentlemen, where voices, which had been 
heard before, on the side of human rights, have 
been, through the influence of such appointments, 
hushed in silence forever, or made to sing the 
high praises of those who make, and those who 

sustain, laws oppressive to men, and disgraceful 

to our age. That is one source of power and in- 

fluence, of the city of Boston. Let me refer to 

another. She will send, under the new Constitu: 

tion, her 35 representatives to the Legislature.— 
Do you believe that those representatives will 
have no more power than an equal number from 
the County of Franklin? Can it beso? Gen- 
tlemen go down from the small country towns, 
strangers to the city, and strangers to the repre- 
sentation of other portions of the Commonwealth,. 
But, on the otWer hand, the 85 representatives, 
taking care of the rights of the city of 
they ? Oftentimes men 
of eminent talent in their professions, known 
throughout the State, er merchants, trans- 
acting business in all parts of the Commonwealth. 
They are men, not only having power and talent 
themselves, but they have friends and influence 
in all directions, and means to promote the ob- 
jects for which they are sent to the legislature, 
altogether beyond any that can be possesssed by 
persons coming from the interior parts of the 
Commonwealth. Not only so, but what are the 
surroundings of the city of Boston? ‘That vicini- 
ty is filled up with men whoare actually engaged 
in, and indentified with, the. business of Boston; 

and, if you look into the Legislature, you will 
find, not only those who are chosen specially to 
take care ofthe interests of Boston, but others, 

from thesurrounding towns, rear or more remote, 

from Charlestown, Cambridge, Melrose, Win- 
chester, Dorchester, or Roxbury, and many 

others—men who scarcely ever’ see the country 

by day-light—who go there to sleep, but whose 
business associations, interests, and occupations, 

are all in the city of Boston,and who are as much 

the representatives of Boston, as the 35 or 44 

whom she sends. 

Now, gentlemen, with this centralizing posi- 
tion, with this immense wealth, with this diverg- 
ence of railroads in all directions, to all portions 
of the State, with this vast patronage, with these 
35 representatives, and with the influence from 
neighboring towns, also,I ask you, what that 
gentleman could be thinking of, when he declared 
that he was, or would be ‘disfranchised”’ if the 
proposed Constitution was adopted? I do not 
know what powers or privileges he claims for his 
share, but I think that the man who has so much 
granted, cannot, but with very ill graee, ask for 
more (Cheers.) 6 : 

Trepeat, we do not envy, but we rejoice in the 
prosperity of the City of Boston; but, when we 
look at her power and influence, we cannot fail to 
perceive, that the danger is not that she will be 
erushed under the power of the little towns in the 
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eountry, but that a predominant influence shall 
go forth from her, which shall control the State 
to its utmost limits. I might have added, that 
the State House is there; the sessions of the 
Legislature are there. I might allude to her 
able presses, and to many other circumstances, to 
show the immense influence which centresin that 
city. And any candid man will be*convinced, 
that Boston, least of all, has a right to complain 
of the measure of power given her by the new 
Constitution. ‘: 

Gentlemen, I believe you will come to the con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the great ¢lamor which 
certain distinguished persons make, that in the 
adjustment of power under the new Constitution, 
the Capital has no reason to complain of injus- 
tice, and that, after all, you will allow therural 
towns their right of representation in the legisla- 
ture so far as it is secured to them. You will re- 
member, too, the liberality with which, in other 
respects, the city of Boston has been treated; 
that, in the Constitution of the Senate, the float- 
ing population, which is there tojday and gone 
to-morrow, is numbered, and constitutes a part of 
the capital upon which she is. entitled to rpre- 
sentation, When you consider_the liberality 
with which power is thus given to Boston, I think 
you will say, that, to reject the new Constitution, 
because greater influence has not been afforded to 
her in the House, would be injustice of the gross- 
est kind, to the rights of the interior portions of 
the State. 

But, gentlemen, itis said that the Convention 
might have resorted to the district system; and 
then, the argument is, that the citizens of the 
country towns would have their right of represen- 
tation, because they might vote in representative 
districts, My friends.for conservatives to propose, 
his isa scheme of the most destructive charac- 
ter. It is breaking into the most firmly founded 
institutions of the State; it is breaking up that 
system of “incorporated repuplics,”’ as they have 
been termed, which has been the pride, and, ina 
great measure, the saf2ty of Massachusetts. To 
be sure, you may break up these little republics ; 
you may form representative districts, if you 
please; but, I ask if the change will not be one 
productive of mischief, and not of good, to the 
Sate? If there is anything in their institutions 
of government, for which the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts should be specially proud, it is the little 
democracies—for such, in fact, they are, in the 
best acceptation of the term—scattered over the 
Commonwealth. ° 

In the days of the Revolution, they were relied 
on, not merely to furnish their quotas of men for 
thearmy,but for the promulgation of correct sen- 
timenta, and tor the infiuence they had,in keeping 
alive the fame of patriotism which was enkindled, 
They often discussed subjects of national impor- 
tance; and, upon what occasion was this done? 
Not when met to raise a tax to repair ahighway, 
not when met for the purpose of fixing the sala- 
ry to be given to the minister; not when met for 
the purpose of taking care of their paupers; but, 
when met together togive instructions to their 
representatives in the legislature, Then, and 
there, the subject was called to their attention,the 
principles of government were discusssed, the 
true fourdatious of society were. examined, and, 
from these meetings, principles were promulgated, 
and an enthusiasm kindled, which had its influ- 
ence, not only throughout Massachusetts, but 

. throughout the whole country. > 


It seems to me, that those citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, who would take from the towns the 
right of representation, know not what they 
would do. I ask you, who would like to take 
from the history of the past, the record of your 
towns, or their doings, in the period of the Revo- 
lution? Turn to the history of the city in which 
you now live, then.a rural town, like those whose 
claims I am now advocating ;—turn to your re- 
cords, and you will find that when they elected 
their representative in 1774, and gave him his in- 
structions, they discussed the whole subject of the 


differences between the Colonies and the Moth- 
er country ; they declared the principles which 
were afterwards incorporated, in other language, 
sinto the Declaration of Independence; and, as 
the records of the town show, it was as_ perfect a 
Declaration of Indepetidence,made in Worcester, 
in Ottober, 1774, as that which$was declared at 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 1776. (Ap- 
plause.) And the historian points proudbly to the 
recorded action ofthe towns of Massachusetts, 
at the era of which I speak, as a most valued por- 
tion of the cherished history of the State and coun- 
try. Youmay there learn what were the true senti- 
ments of the people at that day, how public sen- 
timent was formed, and with what intelligence 
and firmness principles were maintained. Strike 
from the history of the past, the transactions of 
the interior towns, assembled together, ‘to advise’ 
and instruct their representatives, in that period 
of peril and of sacrifice, and you rob your State 
of much of the glory of her own history. It is 
‘indeed, questionable, whether the Revolutionary 
struggle would have commenced in 1774, as it did, 
on the seaboard, but for the assurances, which 
such occasions called forth, that the spirits of re - 
sistance to despotism, was burning brightly on 
the distant hills of the country, and that, come 
what would, the hardy yeomany stood pledged to 
be present in the hour of danger. 


Itis said that under this proposed amendment, 
something over one third of the people may, by 
possibility, send a majority of the representative 
to the legislature. What then? Sixteen States 
of this Union have a majority of the Senators in 
the Senate of the United States, and yet these 
States, including their slaves, have less than one 
fourth of the population of the Union. ‘But, who 
undertakes to deprive Delaware, or Rhede Island, 
or California, of their right of equal representa- 
tion in the Senate, because of this inequality of 
numbers? No, gentlemen, it is found nec- 
essary to the preservation of separate rights in 
these States,that they have their power and influ- 
encein the halls of legislation, and hence it is, 
by the general acquiescence of the Union, that 
this influence is preserved. 


And yet it isjust as improbable that New Ash- 
ford, in the interior of the State,and Hull on the 
sea coast, will combine their forces to do injustice 
to the city of Boston, as it is that Delaware and 
Rhode Island, or Texas and Vermont, shall make 
alike combination against the rights and inter- 
ests of the States of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. (Applause.) 


And after all, gentlemen, let, me say to you that, 
giving to Rhode Island her equal delegation in the 
Senate, the influence of the Senator from New York 
far surpasses that of a Senator from Rhode Island. 
All gther things being equal, the influence of a 
representative of a great State will necessarily 
be disproportioned to that of one from (a small 
State. A man of distinguished ability, coming 
from where he will, aud going where be will, will 


have his inflnence, but circumstances being alike, . 


who doubts that the Senator from New York, with 
that migh.y State to austaif™ him, bas an influence 
altogether greater than that of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 


One thing fnrther upon this subject of represeuta- 
tion. The advocates for the District system say, 
“district the State.’ In the Convention, they came 
forward with their plan, and it was the antagonist 
system of that which was adopted. ‘They prepared 
a table giving the proposed arrangement of the Dis- 
tricts, on the basis presented by the minority of the 
Convention,which was published in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, and which 19 the only scheme ever offered by 
them as a substitute for Town representation. 1 ask 
yon if you have examined that? And if not, T beg 
of you té obtain it and examine: it, and ask your- 
selves, whether you believe the peopie of the State 
could have been induced to adopt it. Let me read 
so much of it as inciudes onr Own county. 


COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 


Worcester District. New Braintree, 810 
Part of City of N. Brookfield, 1984 
Worcester, 12,300 Total, 12,272 
2. Leicester District. 7. Ware District. 
Pait of Worcester, 3665 Enfield, 1062 
Leicester, A 217 Belchertown, 2560 
Spencer, 2102 Ware, 3568 
Paxton, 803 Warren, 1727 
Holden, 1888 Brooktield, — 1657 
West Boylston, 1724 W. Brockfield, 1289 
Total, 12,289 Total, 11,863 
3. Clinton District. 8. Southbridge District. 
Boylston, 890 Sturbridge, 2092 
Sterling, 1884 Sonthbridge, 2655 
Princeton, 1254 Charlton, sual 
Clinton, 2772 Dudley, 1418 
Bolton, J2)1 Webster, 2309 
Narvard, 1593 Oxford, 2334 
Lancaster, 1638 Total, zl 12 779 
Shirley, M, 1109 9. Millbury District. 
Total, 12,312 Auburn, 859 
4. Fitchburg District. Millbury, 2814 
Ashburoham, 1894 Sutton, 2387 
Fitchburg, 5009 Northbridge, 2110 
Westminster, 1835 Douglass, 1809 
Leominster, 3096 Uxbridge, 2422 
Total, 11,83% Total, _ 22,411 
5. Winchendon District. 10. Grafton District. 
Royalsten, 1707 Grafton, 3860 
Wincheudor, 2424 Shrewsbury, 1623 
Athol, 2002 Berlin, 828 
Phillipston, Bil Northborough, 1509 
Templeton, 2172 Westborough, 2041 
Gardner, J477 ~—s- Southborough, 1350 
Petersham, 1543 Ashland, M. 1299 
‘Total, 12,136 * Total, 12,510 
6. Barre District. 11. Blackstone .District. 
Hubbardston, 1777 Upton, 204 
Dana, 833 Milford, 4410 
Barre, 284f Mendon, 1321 
Rutland, 1314 Biackstone, 4422 
Hardwick, a 1619 Yotal, 12,157 
Oakham, 1094 


Population of 11 Districts, excluding Lunenburg, and 
ineluding 2 towns annexed to Middlesex, and 310 Hamp 
shire, 134,773 ; average 12,200. 

Now, in the formation of the districts, this 
scheme unites a part of the city of Worces 
ter with Paxton, Holden, and Spencer; it 
unites Boylston with Shirley, in the County 
of Middlessx; it unites Hubbardston with Barre 
and Noith *Brookfield ; it unites West Brook- 
field*aud Brookfield with Enfield and Belchertown, 
towns in Hampshire County; it unites Grafton, in 
this county, with Ashland, in the county of Middle- 
sex, as well as Berlin, which is in a temote part of 
the county from Grafton. And, gomg through with 
the whole let of districts, as framed by the friends 
of the district system in the Gonvention, you will 
find towns thus put together, which have little sym- 
pathy and hardly any communication with each oth- 
er. To understand it, let me suppose that the eighth 
ward,in this city was placed in a district with 
Douglas, Sutton, and Brookfield. Judge you, how 
well these towns, and portions of towns, could come 
together and harmonize inthe choice of a Repre- 
sentative. ‘They have no sympathies in common. 
Tf you have a large sectian of the county"to form in 
to a district for Senators, it is lees difficult to do it, 
because men have not been accustomed to have the 
Senators from their own immediate neighborhood, — 
But, when you present such a system to the people, 
who have been accustomed to send Representatives 
whom they knew, citizeus of their dwn town, would 
it not be rejected? And ought it aot to be rejected, 
at once? . 

The friends of numerical equality, in disregard of 
all other consideratians,have paid no attentionwhat- 
ever to the habits of the people, which are always 
to be taken into account, to their sympathies, to 
their associations; but, using mathematical lines 
solely—and the scheme admits of no.other mode of 
presentihent—they connect together people iaving 
no sympathy of feeling and no knowledge of each 
other’s positions. This was the plan presented and 
voted for in the Convention by the triends of the dis- 
trict system. Let me notice one circumstance,which 
I think is worthy of more convideration. Since the 
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Convention adjourned, they have come forward with 
no other scheme for districting the Commonwealth. 
They talk about the district system in the abstract, 
and recommend it in the abstract... Why do they not 
present their pian and show its operation? Because 
they know, full well, that the people of all. parties, 
even of their own party, would reject any plan of 
districting the State, which could be proposed and 
sent out. Ask the people of Leicester—the people 
of Holden—the people of Rutland, to go for the dis- 
trict system. They do not know where they would 
be put. But, they are asked to Jook at a_ district 
system, simply of theory. Perhaps, since it look 

so well, some may be inclined to favor it, as a mere 
matter of theory; but, if you were to present to the 
people of Leicester, or Holden, or Rutland, the dis» 
tricts as actually made out, they would find them- 
selves connected as they do not wish to be, with 
towns with which they have few sympathies in com- 
mon, and would refuse to adopt it. One of the towns 
may be zealous for the Maiue law, and another zeal- 
ous in opposition to it. One may be in favor of one 
thing, aud another of another, so that, when they 
know with what towns they are to be connected,they 
would reject the system altogether. 


Gentlemen, eal] upon the friends of the district 
system, and ask them to show you what districts 
they mean to make. 

In 1856, there will be an opportunity to adopt the 
district system, if you please; but, I am free to say, 
after much consideration, that, both now and in 1856, 
T shall go far the town system of representation.—- 
(Applause.) I believe it not only illustrates the his- 
tory of thé past, bu’, in a great measure, has made 
it; and I believe it is a safe reliance for all the fu- 
ture. Twill not, nor do I believe the mechanics in 
Worcester will, allow that large portion of the ru- 
ral population, embracing so much of the Common- 
wealth, to be either depyaved of its power, by losing 
its annual representation entirely,or by being thrown 
into districts where there will be no sympathy, no 
community of action, and where there will be no 
interest felt, as heretofore, in the choice of public 
servants, after they have been chosen. I hope, in 
times of trial, which may come hereafter, as they 
have come before, when clouds gather deep and 
black around us, as they did in the days of our fa- 
thers, that, in these towns ‘will still be preserved the 
right of representation, so that these litle incorpor- 
ated republics may meet together, having a stake in 
political affairs, to instruct their representatives in 
political duties, to keep each other in heart by mu- 
tual advice, and to join hands around their homes; 
in renewed pledges, under all cireumstances,to main- 
tain the glory and the honor of the State. (Ap- 
plause.) 
eaThere are other subjects, upon which 1 should be 
happy to address you, but I have not time nor 
strength, nor is it necessary, Upon this question ot 
representation, the whole matter is to turn. As men 
decide npon this point, L apprehend they decide up- 
onallothers. I might have explained to you the 
necessity which existed® fur combining the various 
propositions 1 one, but that has been so far explain- 
ed, before, by another gentleman, that I suppose it is 
not necessary... 1 can only say, it was the desire of 
the Convention to present as many propositions sep- 
arately as they could. But, in many instances, they 
were joined together, because they were of such a 
nature as to require it, inasmuch as the rejection of 
one and the adoption of the other, would work in« 
justice. When you look forward to the future, and 
bear in mind that the Constitytion-has been altered, 
at various periods before, and that, if it were prac« 
ticable to add still further to these amendments, the 
Constitution would not be a document which you 
could take up and read as a single instrument; when 
you consider, that it is difficult, even now, to deter- 
mine how far pre-existing provisions of the Consti- 
tution are abrogated by ameniments, and that it be- 
comes a matter of judicial construction, you will 
perceive that the addition of new amendments would 
render it still more-complex, and involve the subject 


in great difficulties, both to yourselves and your chil- 
dren, in all fature time. Considerations such as 
these, brought the Convention to the necessity of 
presenting the subject matter as a single proposition. 
Whenever it was possible to detach the subjects, 
they have been presented separately. 

Gentlemen, if, on the whole, you think the Con- 
vention have done their work, as wellas a body of 
men, coming together with different opinions, and 
different theories, could be expected to do, and, if 
you think the Constitution, which that Convention 
has formed, is preferable to the one under which we 
now live, correcting evils and preventing still great- 
er, then it is incumbent upon you to go to the polls 
and give your votes, freely and heartily, in favor of 
the amendad Constitution. (Cheers.) 

Should this Constitution be adopted, there will be 
a necessity laid upon the Legislature,of adapting its 
legislation to the new frame of government,so far as is 
necessary to carry it into operation. ‘he Legisla- 
ture will have work to perform, to carry out certain 
provisions of the Constitution,and in some instances, 
to make provision for them-in advance. Put not 
the Constitution, then, into the hands of its ene- 
mies. Place it not with those who would be very 
willing that the machinery should not work well, in 
order that its authors may be condemned; ‘but, 
rather, give to the reform party the power to. carry 
itout. Freesoilers, I know, will do that. They 
willbe present on the 14th of November. They 
have candidates for the highest offices, selected and 
chosen by delegates, and approved by them; they 
have candidates whose principles are well known; 
who have been tried in the fire through ‘which we 
all have passed, and from whom you have no fear of 
hesitation in the future, (ong continued applause. 
‘hree cheers were then called for, for Henry Wil- 
son and giveen with great enthusiasm,) and if you 
find on your Senatorial ticket the names of two dem- 
ocrats, remember that they were plazed there at the 
wish of a. party, in Worcester county, who have 
dared to hurl defiance at the seat of power, and to 
rebuke the bold interference which is attempted 
with the duties and obligations which belong to 
them. (Applause.) If there is a man here, who 
has been decidedly opposed to coalition heretofore, 
J still think it will gratify that man’s heart, by thus 
giving encouragem®nt to those who do well, to go 
forward and give his vote to men who have spurned 
the dictation ef power, and who have dared to act 
as free Americans should aet. (Applause.) For 
my part, 1 give them my vote with a cordiality with 
which I rarely give it to men with whom I differ on 
many subjects, when I give it to men who have 
shown themselves thus worthy of the suffrages of 
freemen, by daring to be free themselves. 


Some Sophistries from Hon. J. G. Pal- 
frey’s Pamphlet. 

Dr. Palfrey, in his pamphlet upon the Revised 
Constitutiou, remarks : : 

‘‘Make the sheriff the officer, not of the Com- 
monwealth, but of the county, and it will be the 
county’s will, rather than the Commonwealth’s, 
which he may feel concerned to. execute. The 
population of Boston is not worse than that of 
other great cities. It is much better than that of 
most others. But it embraces elements such as 
cannot prudently be trysted with control over the 
question whether or not the laws of Massachu- 
setts shall be fuithfully‘administered and executed 
within it. So take an illustration from a sister 


State, what chance of execution would a_ process 
for collecting rent have in an anti-rent county, 
with the constitutional power to choose its sher- 
iff??? 

We are surprised at Dr. Palfrey’s ignorance ,or 
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rather at his almost culpable negligence to obtain 
information, which must have been ready at 
hand. The Constitution of New York, the 
State to which he refers, says expressly, Art. X. 
Sec. 1.: 

‘Sheriffs shall be chosen by the electors of the 
respective counties, once in every 3 years, and 
as often as vacancies shall happen.’” 

The Revised Constitution of Massachusetts 
makes the same provision. But let us continue 
the article from the New York Constitution : 


_ “The Governor may remove any officer, in 
this section enumerated within the term for which 
he shall have been elected; giving to such officer 
a copy of the charges against him and an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in bis defence.’? 

We presume that Dr. Palfrey must either be 
ignorant of, or else must have overlooked a pro- 
vision in the Revised Constitution to a similar ef- 
fect, which is contained in Chap. X1I. Art. 4.— 
We do not see but that both the Doctor’s argu- 
ment as well as his illustration must fall to the 
ground, in view ef these facts. ‘To be consistent, 
he should object to the election of representatives, 
senators, or councillors, in any‘other manner than 
by a vote ofthe whole people, lest they should 
legislate, not for the benefit of the whole Com- 
monwealth, but only for their particular towns, 
counties, or districts. 

Dr. Palfrey complains, on page 5th, concern- 
ing the Revised Constitution, that, 

“Of the mass of changes, we have no choice 
but to take the whole or none.” 

And on page 4th, he says of the Convention of 
1820 with approval, that 

‘Single questions’? were submitted by it ‘*to the 
people, to be by them considered and determined 
on their respective merits, separately and inde- 
pendently of all other questions,’’ ‘‘in fourteen 
distinct amendments.”’ 

Now for the inconsistency. On page 9th, be 
says of the 5th of these amendments, that the 
people, ‘because it embraced a variety of provi- 
sions, some intended as they thought to force the 
others through, voted it down.”? 


And on the same page, he says of the 9th of 
these amendments, that ‘‘it made a useful and 
popular addition to the provisions respecting the 
tenure of the office of Justice of the Peace,’’ but 
was voted down ‘‘because it was connected with 
and designed to carry through another provision 
restraining the liberty of removal by address. ’— 
Thus on this page alone, showing that two of 
these fourteen were not, as he said on page 4th, 
submitted ‘‘separately and independently of all 
other questions.’ . 


There are numberless other inconsistencise and 
sopristries of a similar description. 


We know of no excuse for them, especially 
when they are presented to the public upon so 
grave a subject as the revision of a Constitution ; 
and more especially when they are presented by 
a person usually so exactly accurate and methad- 
ical as Dr. Palfrey. : 


Looking St the matter only ina partisan light, 
we should say that Dr Palfrey could not have ad- 
vanced the cause of the new Constitution more 
than by writing this pamphlet,and we should par- 
ticularly encourage the Whigs to persevere in 
their efforts to circulate it, for we are sure that 
its weak and inconsistent arguments must defeat 
the objects which they aim at in its distribution 
—Salem Freeman. 


; 


